NEW   MEN-OLD   METHODS
We follow as best we can. Roads are only par-
tially useful, as road junctions have been cratered,
and the deliberate devastation of the countryside is
dreadful to behold. Houses have been blown up,
and? where that has not been possible, roofs have
been blown off. Fruit trees have been irreparably
damaged and farm produce has been laid waste.
The civilian population has been marched to bondage
in a foreign land to work in its enemy's cause
Destruction, such as Napoleon never contemplated,
lies before us? a visible sign of the tragedy and
futility of modem war.
Peronne, the ancient town in which the Duke of
Burgundy, in 14685 forced Louis XI to sign a treaty
recognising his independence, is a shambles. Equan-
court, Etricourt and other neighbouring villages are
no better.
The Indian Cavalry come up, in hope of mounted
action, and wallow in the mud, famished with cold,
and entirely out of their element. What must they
think of the barbarous action of western culture, in
laying waste the countryside? Perhaps they are not
surprised, for has not war been part and parcel of
their own destiny since time immemorial?
The little Welsh miners prove themselves splendid
workers on the roads which they repair, by filling
the craters at road junctions, with the brick and
rubble of the exiled Frenchmen's homes. Is it not
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